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Rivaling the American Revolution as perhaps the most researched and written topic in 
American history, the Civil War continues to fascinate historians and audiences as they search 
for new analyses to repudiate or enhance previous historical scholarship. For its exorbitant 
number of histories, nearly every community from North to South claims to have “done its part” 
in matching or exceeding the efforts of others to support the Civil War: men enlisted in great 
numbers, women raised funds and material to provide necessities, citizens donated money to 
provide bounties and family aid, and communities claimed patriotic allegiance. The town of 
South Danvers, which would incorporate as the town of Peabody shortly after the war in 1868, 
reflects this self-aggrandizing posture typical of many New England towns. During the critical 
year of 1862, a juncture during which it became evident the Confederacy could not be defeated 
without a universal commitment from every community in the Union, South Danvers claims to 
have not only met its call but to have exceeded the efforts of her neighbors. Documentary 
evidence found in its public meetings and reporting of its weekly newspaper, the South Danvers 
Wizard, reveals a concerted effort in terms of appropriations, public efforts to provide material 
support and vocal encouragement, and competition with its neighbors to support the cause of the 
Union. As the town secured more money and men, the South Danvers Wizard increasingly 
portrayed the town as a bastion of patriotism to which others in Essex County, Massachusetts 
should look to for example and inspiration. Moreover, the Wizard deceptively promoted this 
myth and egregiously anointed South Danvers the “Banner Town” of Essex County through a 
three-pronged public relations campaign based on revenue, rhetoric, and rivalry. 

The South Danvers Wizard, liberally utilized in compiling and analyzing much of South 
Danvers’ Civil War contributions, provides the lens through which one views the contributions 
of its six thousand citizens. As may be surmised, the weekly newspaper repeatedly overplayed 
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the contributions of the town, especially in the frenzied summer of 1862 when President Lincoln 
issued two calls for 300,000 men, each separated by exactly one month. As the dominant source 
utilized in this paper, one must heed some caution in assuming South Danvers played as large a 
role as the Wizard purports. Although the majority of this paper focuses on the patriotic efforts 
of South Danvers men and women, one may measure the Wizards’ claims against the data 
compiled in an incredibly valuable source, William Schouler’s 1871 publication A History of 
Massachusetts in the Civil War. Because this paper extensively analyzes his data, a spreadsheet 
compiling Schouler’s statistics has been included in an appendix for the reader’s reference. If 
one relies solely on the Wizards’ one-sided hometown favoritism, he will assuredly be duped 
into believing South Danvers was the most patriotic town in the Union. However, when 
comparing the Wizard’s favoritism against the contributions of Essex County’s other thirty-three 
municipalities, it appears South Danvers deserves no more right to the coveted title “Banner 
Town of Essex County” than any of her neighbors. In essence. South Danvers viewed itself as a 
banner town but, measured against other data, was merely ordinary. What is of particular 
interest is not only whether the town rightfully may lay claim to the title but the self-centered 
perception of “Banner Town” that bred rivalry in motivating and encouraging South Danvers 
citizens to “do its part.” 

While one may engage the national data to establish a barometer for patriotism, for 
purposes of measuring South Danvers’ level of devotion to the Union one may compare its 
participation against Massachusetts and, more specifically, the thirty-three other communities 
that comprised Essex County in 1865. Aside from raw data in terms of men enlisted, fulfilling 
and exceeding Governor Andrews’ state-mandated quota, and the amount of money 
appropriated, one may examine other less definable parameters such as patriotic resolutions, 
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women’s organizational efforts as well as financial and material contributions, and the ever- 
evolving bounty system. 

Since the bulk of the South Danvers Wizard's posturing relates to the town’s patriotic 
efforts to meet and exceed the state-mandated quota, or outpace her neighbors, one may begin by 
examining the inner workings of the system and how other municipalities compared in 
answering President Lincoln’s and, subsequently, Governor Andrews’ call. President Lincoln 
issued two calls for men in 1862: issuing a call on July 4 th for 300,000 volunteers to serve three 
years and on August 4 th another order for 300,000 men to serve nine months. The calls also 
informed the states that if its quota were not met within a comparatively short time, a draft would 
be resorted to. Thus, within one month Massachusetts was asked to furnish 34,080 men, with its 
share at 15,000 and 19,080, respectively for each call. Before the close of 1862 the number of 
men requested had been enlisted, enrolled, and sent forward to the front. 1 

Prior to the President’s 1862 calls, no system had been established for recruiting or 
crediting cities and towns for soldiers previously obtained. Soon after these calls the 
Massachusetts Adjutant-General, with the approval of Governor Andrew, issued an order 
requesting the mayor of each city and the selectmen of each town to make a sworn return of 
those who entered military service. 2 These returns were then forwarded to the United States 
military authorities in Washington, D.C. and accepted as correct. The system pursued henceforth 
for the duration of the war. 

The state based its proportional requirement on the enrollment of all able-bodied men 
ages eighteen to forty-five to decide the number of men each city and town should furnish to 

1 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 14-15. 

2 The Massachusetts Adjutant-General at the time was William Schouler, who held the post from 1860-1867. He is 
the same William Schouler whose work was utilized extensively in compiling Essex County data for this paper. 

3 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 16-17. 
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meet each call. Because the number of men previously furnished was credited and deducted in 
July 1862, some towns were not required to furnish any men upon the first call of July 4, 1862. 
Surpluses, however, were not allowed on the first call but were applied on subsequent calls. 
Unfortunately for Massachusetts, no account was taken and no credit given for the twelve 
-thousand men in the Navy until Congress passed a law on July 4, 1864 allowing them to be 
counted. Every Massachusetts city and town filled its quota and all except for twelve small 
towns furnished a surplus. Massachusetts was credited with 159,165 men by the end of the war, 
20,917 (13%) of which were supplied by Essex County. 4 

According to the 1865 census, the percentage of women in Massachusetts outpaced any 
other state in the Union. Additionally, the percentage of elderly was higher than in most states 
and Massachusetts had a large number of her young men at sea engaged in fisheries, who were 
exempt from military service. Because all were counted in the population, the burden in 
supplying men was greater on Massachusetts than nearly every state, especially in maritime 
regions such as Essex County. Therefore, a financial incentive in the form of a bounty was 
necessary to entice enlistment. 5 

One area which South Danvers took pride in achieving was its ability to procure what 
they viewed as a competitive bounty. Primarily offered as a means of enticing enlistment, 
bounties also played a larger economic role when the profits of war industry emerged during the 
war. A large proportion of Massachusetts’ war-aged men were mechanics at work in 
manufacturing and, as labor demands rose, their wages rose as high as five dollars per day for 
skilled labor. By comparison, an enlisted man earned sixteen dollars per month, exclusive of 

4 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 17, 15, 18, 171-252. 

5 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 20. 
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clothing money and rations. As a means to equalize the demands of economically supporting 
one’s family and serving his country, bounties and State Aid to families were offered. In fact, by 
the end of 1863, the state set bounties at a fixed $325 for three years’ service. 6 

Prior to this 1863 statute, no fixed amount existed nor did the state procure the money. 
’What emerged in 1862 instead was a competition between towns to tempt volunteers to enlist, 
whether citizens of that town or elsewhere, in order to meet its quota. Mirroring the 
historiographical assessment of a “rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight,” wealthy towns gained 
m advantage over poorer ones by procuring extravagant outlays that allowed them to meet their 
quota more rapidly. However, less populated towns resorted to offering larger sums to meet its 
quota. Whereas in 1862 South Danvers offered competitive bounties of $150 for three years and 
$100 for nine months enlistments, some Essex County towns offered as much as $300 and $250 
respectively. In fact, every town, with the exception of Salem (three years) and Haverhill (nine 
months), whose bounty exceeded South Danvers had a smaller population, most of these being 
agricultural towns who lacked an industrial base present in South Danvers. 7 (See Appendix for 
complete data on all of Essex County) 

To outsiders with little insight into the history of Civil War bounties, one emerging 
statistic seen in the accompanying appendices may appear perplexing: several Massachusetts 
municipalities offered larger sums to nine months men than to the three years men. This 
discrepancy may be attributed to the timing of the two calls and the subsequent scramble to meet 
the quotas. When President Lincoln issued a call for 300,000 volunteers for three years service 
on July 4, 1862, towns immediately held meetings and appropriated money, and fixed the money 
to be paid. Within sixty days Massachusetts met its quota. However, in the midst of recruiting 

6 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 23-24, 13. 

7 Schouler, pgs. 13, 171-252. 
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these three years men, the President issued a second call on August 4 th , calling for an additional 
300,000 men, but for a shorter term of nine months service. If towns did not meet its second 
quota, it would be subject to a draft. While one may expect a diminished proportional bounty for 
the shorter service, many Essex County communities offered an equal or exceeding amount to 
the nine months men because of the short time table to meet its quota. In fact, five Essex County 
towns created a separate bounty to be paid to non-residents who enlisted with their town in order 
to meet its quota. 8 

One final measure of patriotic spirit may be found in the war resolutions passed by 

Massachusetts communities. While the South Danvers Wizard reported extensively such 

resolutions, often noting South Danvers’ patriotic rhetoric and intentions in each, it appears 

South Danvers was no more nor no less patriotic than her Essex County neighbors and, 

moreover, any Massachusetts municipality. According to William Schouler, in his 1871 

publication A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War, 

Throughout these entire records, the Union sentiment of the Commonwealth is made to 
appear in its entirety, and with reinvigorating strength. Nowhere does there seem to have 
been an opposite spirit or a different sentiment expressed or entertained; not even in the 
darkest hours, when the Union cause looked the least hopeful. We may therefore affirm, 
with the strictest truth, that if ever there were a people of one mind in a cause, for the 
support of which they were ready to pledge life, liberty, and property, the people of 
Massachusetts were, during the whole of the Rebellion. We have read with care, and for 
a purpose, every vote and every resolve acted upon or passed at every town meeting held 
during the war in Massachusetts; and on no occasion and nowhere does it appear to have 
been aught but entire unanimity on the part of the people to support with all their power 
the Government in its determination to put down the Rebellion and maintain the Union. 
This may not be a remarkable, but is certainly a gratifying, fact. It is honorable to our 
people, and adds new glory to the historic renown of the Commonwealth. 

South Danvers convened several town meetings, both for official town business and for 

the purpose of planning war efforts, during which they addressed the issues of enlistment, 


8 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 15, 171-252. 
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bounties, and financing. Many meetings were preoccupied with meeting the town’s quota of 
President Lincoln’s separate calls for 300,000 men in 1862, which motivated South Danvers to 
achieve in lieu of resorting to a draft. Moreover, many meetings seemed nearly unanimous, with 
no more than a few instances reported of dissenting opinion. During these meetings, South 
Danvers appropriated tens of thousands of public and private dollars in supporting the cause for 
the Union. 

While the crux of the focus here is on the critical year of 1862, one must first take a step 

hack to examine the roots of financial and material contributions that established the precedent 

for subsequent war efforts. South Danvers held its first public meeting on the war on April 18, 

1861. There, citizens voted to raise $3,000 to form and fit volunteer companies. As evidence of 

the patriotic temperament following the Confederate attack on Fort Sumter, South Danvers’ 

leading citizens contributed $1,765 at the meeting alone. They also voted to help defray the 

costs of enlisting and to support families left behind: 

Resolved: - That we deem it the duty of all patriotic citizens to contribute according to 
their means or inclinations, towards defraying the personal expenses of such of our 
citizens as have already, or may hereafter, enter the military service of our government, 
and towards providing for the wants of their families left among us. 9 

Three days later, the patriotic fervor continued as over one hundred men marched to town 

hall accompanied by a band providing music. Prominent men addressed the heralded event, 

including Sidney Bancroft who would head up the first volunteer company of South Danvers 

men which came to be known as the Foster Guards, named after local Revolutionary War hero 

General Gideon Foster. Originally referred to as the Emerald Guard, likely due to high Irish 

enrollment, the company was equipped and drilling by mid-May. At a town meeting on May 

21 st , citizens voted to procure $2,000 for the aid of the Foster Guard’s families. A committee 


9 South Danvers Wizard, 24 April 1861, p. 2. 









formed to further induce collections to compensate the soldiers for time spent in drilling. 10 

While the fervor for supporting the Union was high at the war’s outset during 1861, by 
1862 it was not simply patriotism or a sense of duty that appealed to recruits. Like nearly every 
town and city across Massachusetts, South Danvers’ government and its citizens realized other 
efforts would be necessary to encourage enrollment and convince enlistees and their families 
alike that they would be taken care of in every possible manner. While the main efforts entailed 
offering financial incentive in the form of bounties to induce enrollment. Ladies’ Aid Societies 
raised money and material to hand directly to the soldiers themselves and other aid societies 
formed that assisted families left at home which added to the peace of mind of the soldiers to 
know that their loved ones would be taken care of while they were gone or if they failed to 
return. Of all these common efforts, South Danvers shared with the Commonwealth its effort to 
support its troops and families. 

While South Danvers continuously met its quota throughout the war, much of its success 
can be attributed to an active bounty system that remained competitive with surrounding 
communities. The way the bounty system worked was any man could enlist under any town’s 
Commonwealth-imposed quota and receive a one-time payment, which averaged one hundred 
sixty dollars in Essex County, Massachusetts. Thus, offering a competitive bounty was essential 
toward South Danvers meeting its quota. For instance, a man living in South Danvers could 
have enlisted with a town such a Middleton, which, by early July 1862, offered to pay each 
volunteer $125. The town of Danvers approved a bounty of $125 by mid August, while Salem 
had yet to agree on any figure by late August. While South Danvers debated the bounty offered 
throughout much of 1862, by late August they settled on a $100 bounty. Some towns found 
their efforts to offer bounties insufficient in meeting its quota. For instance, although Lynnfield 
10 South Danvers Wizard , 24 April 1861, p. 2: 2 May 1861, p. 2. 
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offered a $100 bounty, it fell short in meeting its quota. Although it was the same amount South 
Danvers eventually settled on, this failure to meet its quota may be due, in part, to its delay in 
approving an amount: It wasn’t until September that the town of Lynnfield officially approved a 
$100 bounty. By then, they were still nineteen men short of filling its state-mandated quota. By 
contrast. South Danvers had filled half its quota before the end of July. This may have been 
enhanced by South Danvers’ active recruitment efforts. From July through October, the town 
ran an advertisement in the South Danvers Wizard urging all who have enlisted or may enlist 
under the South Danvers quota to report their names to the selectmen to apply for the bounty 
offered by the town. The advertisement also warned, perhaps in an effort to encourage 
immediate enlistment, that only the first 75 men reported and mustered into service will receive 
the bounty. Therefore, it may not have been the dollar amount offered that induced enlistment 
hut also the timing of officially endorsing any amount seems to have played a role as well. 11 

South Danvers debated the need for a bounty system to meet President Lincoln’s, and 
thus Governor Andrew’s, call for 300,000 nine-month volunteers throughout the summer of 
1862. But it wasn’t simply the principle or specific dollar amount to be debated, but also how to 
finance such an expensive endeavor. 

Some precedent regarding bounties had been set by the first call for volunteers in 1861. 
South Danvers continued to keep up its patriotism in the ensuing years as evidenced by its 
continuation of procuring volunteers and meeting federally-imposed quotas. After President 
Lincoln’s call for 300,000 more men to enlist in August 1862, the town proposed to raise a local 
company to serve for nine months. The first to enlist was a prominent resident, Captain Robert 
Daniels. Along with the prompt to follow his noble lead, citizens were induced by the one 

11 South Danvers Wizard , 16 July 1862, p. 2: 20 August 1862, p. 2: 20 August 1862, p. 2: 3 September 1862, p. 2: 30 
July 1862, p. 2: 29 October 1862, p. 3. 
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hundred dollar bounty authorized to be paid to every volunteer who joined Daniels’ company. In 
early September, the 101 South Danvers men were sent off to camp at Wenham, where they 
would enroll as Company C of the Massachusetts Fifth Regiment. 12 

The first town meeting during 1862 to tackle the bounty issue was in early July. For the 
next month, the debate over the bounty continued, but in the end there seemed little dissention, 
except in exactly how much money to appropriate towards bounties. On July 11, 1862, the town 
approved a resolution whereby they pledged “to assist the passage of a vote to offer seventy-five 
dollars for each recruit.” A debate following the passage of this resolution ensued. Mr. A.H. 
Sanger moved that the resolution be amended to read “not less than seventy-five dollars,” 
supporting his motion by reason of other owns having offered a larger sum and “unless we 
should do as well as they we should not obtain the men.” J.W. Proctor stated that he believed the 
seventy-five dollars was judicious and equal to what had been generally adopted by other towns 
and Mr. Sanger shortly thereafter withdrew his amendment. In light of Lynnfield’s problem in 
obtaining men by September, Sanger may have been right. However, South Danvers changed 
their bounty figure within only ten days to an amount that exceeded what Mr. Sanger wished 
for. 13 

On July 21 st , the town met once again, this time unanimously approving an astonishingly 
high one hundred fifty dollar bounty to recruits. However, by mid August that figure was once 
again adjusted by the citizens. At the August 15 th town meeting, it was unanimously voted to 
“give each man who shall volunteer as a member of said [South Danvers] company [of 
Volunteers] the sum of one hundred dollars.” Immediately following this vote, Mr. Willis 
Barnard moved that the resolve be amended by “making the sum read twenty-five dollars more.” 

12 South Danvers Wizard, 26 August 1862, p. 2. 

13 South Danvers Wizard, 16 July 1862, p. 2: 16 July 1862, p. 2. 
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This too was approved. However, at another town meeting only three days following, it was 
reduced once more by a vote that approved “that there be paid to each resident of the town who 
shall enlist and be sworn in...the sum of one hundred dollars.” This August 18 th vote was the 
last time the bounty was changed, thus ending the fluctuation from seventy-five to one hundred 
fifty dollars and finalizing its figure at one hundred dollars. 14 

South Danvers’ competing resolutions in establishing a bounty offer differed little from 
the experience of other Essex County cities and towns. However, South Danvers appears to have 
reached a permanent figure sooner than others and, more importantly, did not need to continue 
raising the bounty to entice enlistment to meet its quota. 

Due to the close proximity of President Lincoln’s separate calls for 300,000 men, many 
towns found themselves scrambling to meet its second quota. Thus, the bounties offered for nine 
months men (the second call) matched or exceeded the three years men (first call) in twenty-two 
of thirty-four Essex County communities. While South Danvers met both quotas by the fall, 
several of her neighbors stmggled and fell back on offering more money to the second wave of 
recruits. Therefore, it would be a mistake for one to infer a correlation between dollar amount 
and length of service or an increase of patriotism when examining the dollar amount offered to 
the nine months recruits. Rather, the correlation may be found in a town’s urgency to meet its 
quota. 

For instance, by August 25 th Hamilton approved its bounty for three years and nine 
months men at $150. However, a week later the bounty to all volunteers was raised to $200 and 
the offer was extended to any person enlisting, “whether citizen of the town or not, until the 
quota of the town be filled.” 15 Similarly, Georgetown offered a $150 bounty to its first wave of 

14 South Danvers Wizard, 23 July 1862, p. 2: 20 August 1862, p. 2. 

15 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
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recruits, but extended a generous $250 to not only the second wave, but also “to anyone who 
may legally be counted to the quota of Georgetown.” 16 Saugus displayed similar troubles, 
authorizing the selectmen as late as November 25 th “to enlist men living in other places to fill the 
quota of the town.” 17 Andover appeared to be addressing a similar shortfall in recruits, as it 
offered as late as December 1 st to pay a bounty of $110 to “volunteers not living in the town.” 18 
Although not seeking recruits from outside its borders, Wenham’s selectmen were directed on 
December 3 rd to “open the papers this evening in the town room, to give a chance to any of the 
citizens of the town who wish to enlist.” 19 

A best case of quota-meeting panic may be found in Rowley, who raised both bounties 
above the county averages of $163 for three years men and $157 for nine months men. On July 
15 th , a special town meeting authorized a $75 bounty to three years volunteers. By August 11 th 
they increased it to $200 and established a $100 bounty for the nine months volunteers. Within 
one month that bounty too was increased to $200. On December 3 rd the selectmen were directed 
to ascertain the exact amount of men demanded of the town to complete its quota and that they 
fill it up by “enlisting inhabitants of the town, if such can be obtained; and if not, then by 
enlisting men from other places.” 20 

Several Essex County towns kept “upping the ante” in an apparent effort to meet its 
quota. Just prior to Lincoln issuing his second call, Ipswich raised its three years bounty from 


William Schouler, 1871), 197. 

16 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 189. 

17 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 242. 

18 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 176. 

19 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 250. 

20 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 233-234. 
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$100 to $200, whereas Rockport raised its from $125 to $200. By the end of August, West 
Newbury raised its nine months bounty from $150 to $250. However, the most desperate state of 
panic may have existed in Salisbury, where it voted by mid August to raise its three years bounty 
from $100 to a county-high $300. 21 

While South Danvers settled on a bounty competitive with its neighboring communities, 
the principle of a bounty itself was debated. During the August 15 th meeting, S.C. Bancroft gave 
a speech in which he stated his opposition to the bounty system. While the Wizard reported his 
remarks “were evidently not relished by the meeting,” they did listen to him “patiently though 
not approvingly.” Mr. A.A. Abbott spoke in counterpoint to Mr. Bancroft stating his support for 
“volunteer enlistment in preference to the draft, aided by such bounties as the town may be ready 
to offer for the encouragement of the volunteer.” 22 It seems there were a few dissenters to the 
bounty system, but as evidenced by the several votes during the summer of 1862, a majority 
supported the system. The last vestiges of dissenting opinion appeared in the Wizard in early 
September when it ran an editorial criticizing the dissenting opinion. Among the Wizard s 
reasons for defending the system was the increased economic condition that allowed men 
profitable employment which could compete with a soldier’s salary. South Danvers reaped 
financial benefits throughout the war, seeing its value of manufactured products increasing from 
$2,843,000 in 1860 to $4,198,791 by 1865. South Danvers also had a large provision business 
that contracted for military service in the neighboring camps, including such products as dressed 
beef, pork, mutton, and veal as well as a thriving milk market. 23 The other main argument in 
September 1862 centered on the bounty being provided to ensure an all-volunteer force instead 

21 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts. 
William Schouler, 1871), 203,231,251, 240. 

22 South Danvers Wizard, 20 August 1862, p. 2. 

23 John A. Wells, The Peabody Story. (Salem, Massachusetts: Essex Institute, 1973), 300. 
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of a compulsory soldiery. Additionally, the Wizard summarized its remarks with the frequent 

rich-man’s war, poor-man’s fight argument, stating: 

The men must be had, and why is it not better to have them by voluntary enlistment 
rather than by a forced draft, where the rich may be cleared by hiring a substitute, and the 
poor man be obliged to go, whatever may be his inclination or the state of his business or 
family? We think it no imputation of want of patriotism to accept the bounty.” 

However, it wasn’t simply the dollar amount or principle of the bounty that was cause for 

debate. For all the rhetoric about supporting their troops. South Danvers still needed to 

appropriate the funds. During the July 30 th town meeting, solely intended to carry out the 

funding of the bounties approved at the previous week’s meeting, the town ran into its major 

bounty problem: not how much to offer to recruits, but how to find sufficient appropriations to 

fund the promises. Whereas it was stated “some obstacles seemed to be in the way of 

immediately obtaining the loan” to secure the bounty money, several gentlemen voluntarily 

offered to “provide sufficient means by an advance to the town to pay off these recruits who 

were now ready to go into camp.” Instead, a committee was chosen to investigate and report 

back at an adjournment the following evening. Mr. Thomas Proctor, on behalf of the committee, 

reported on August 1 st that $12,000 could be obtained of different individuals in sums of $500 at 

6% interest. This proposal that would enable 24 creditors was approved but Mr. Proctor shortly 

thereafter announced that one individual, Mr. Eben Sutton, was ready to loan the full $12,000 

himself at 5 »/ 2 % interest semiannually. The town authorized the treasurer to hire Mr. Sutton on 

his terms. Interestingly, the Wizard put a bizarre positive spin on the affairs by claiming, “As we 

look at it, the town, by accepting both propositions, has authorized a loan of $24,000.” However, 

events of the next meeting would prove the Wizard's speculation of double the amount of money 

appropriated to be untrue. At the August 18 th meeting, it was unanimously voted “That the 

24 South Danvers Wizard, 3 September 1862, p. 2. 
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Treasurer of the town be... authorized, to hire upon the best terms possible, a sum not exceeding 
ten thousand dollars, to meet the payment of the above mentioned [one hundred dollar] bounty.” 
One week later, the same measure passed again. By early September, the Wizard ran a notice 
pursuant to meeting this $10,000 appropriation: 

TOWN OF SOUTH DANVERS 

Proposals will be received for a loan of Ten Thousand Dollars, pursuant to a vote of the 
town passed August 25 th , 1862, authorizing the Treasurer to hire this sum to pay bounty 
to Military Volunteers. Proposals will state the terms for one year, and will be received 
until Wednesday, Sept. 3d, 

FRANCIS BAKER, Town Treasurer 
August 26, 1862 25 

In the same issue of the Wizard, the paper reported a resolution to the bounty funding. Although 
earlier proposals were offered by the twenty-four individuals and Mr. Sutton, the Warren 
Savings Bank won the loan, “on much more favorable terms for the town than the former loan of 
$12,000.” 26 

It seems these bounties remained in effect for the duration of the war. South Danvers’ 
total bounty paid to promote enlistments was $33,755 while the total given by public 
subscription was $19,280, making a grand total of $53,035. This spending constitutes $8.77 per 
citizen, just below the county average of $9.17. It appears South Danvers’ actions mirror those 

27 

of the average town or city across Essex County. 

Although the bounty system undeniably contributed most readily to the enlistment efforts 
in the Union, South Danvers made additional effort to entice enlistment through encouragement, 
patriotic appeals, and even fear. For instance, those assembled at the town meeting on July 11, 
1862 approved a resolution to create a Committee of Safety, consisting of nine citizens, whose 
objective was to “encourage the enlistment of as many volunteers as shall be sufficient to meet 


25 South Danvers Wizard, 10 September 1862, p. 2. 

26 South Danvers Wizard, 6 August 1862, p. 2: 20 August 1862, p. 2: 10 September 1862, p. 2. 

27 John A. Wells, The Peabody Story. (Salem, Massachusetts: Essex Institute, 1973), 309. Schouler, pgs. 171-252. 
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our proportion of men under the call of the President.” 28 This committee was expanded to an 
additional forty members one week later. The Wizard ran an article later that month that quoted 
George S. Nelson, a prominent citizen, who “called upon others to come up to the good work [of 
enlisting].” 29 Some meetings featured men leading by example to entice increased fervor for 
enrollment. Robert S. Daniels gave a speech at the August 15 th meeting while also leading by 
example by immediately enlisting in the South Danvers Company, giving his name as first on the 
roll and was vociferously applauded. Furthermore, this enlistment was approved to be published 
and 600 copies were to be printed for distribution. As a matter of fact, the enticement to enlist 
was stated as the objective for this meeting in August: “...to aid and encourage the enlistment 
and formation of a South Danvers company, for nine months service under the last call of the 
President.” 30 

Others, though, felt the need to defend their honor in public meetings. For instance, at 

the August 15 th meeting, Dr. S. A. Lord defended his loyalty, stating two men falsely accused 

him of “aspersions against his loyalty.” Lord said he would enlist as soon as these two 

unidentified men did. These men did not come forward at the meeting. 31 Aside from 

encouragement and financial inducement of bounties, others played on the fears of men. The 

Wizard ended an article about the July 21 st meeting with the following: 

With the inducement [of the bounty], so ready and so generously offered, we trust the 
ranks of our company will soon be filled. If not, it is understood that a draft will be 
made, in which case the persons drawn will receive no bounty? 2 

Although taxing on the town’s manpower, South Danvers continued to supply its share of 
soldiers during the war. South Danvers enlisted 54 men following Lincoln’s call in October 

28 South Danvers Wizard, 16 July 1862, p. 2. 

29 South Danvers Wizard, 30 July 1862, p. 2. 

30 South Danvers Wizard, 23 July 1862, p. 2: 20 August 1862, p. 2. 

31 South Danvers Wizard, 20 August 1862, p. 2. 

32 South Danvers Wizard, 23 July 1862, p. 2. 
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1863, met its quota again following the February 1864 call, and exceeded its quota by 49 
following Lincoln’s call of July 1864. 33 

Adding to the enormous financial costs of the war, South Danvers appropriated and 
loaned thousands of dollars to provide aid to families whose sons or husbands went off to the 
seat of war. In an early February 1862 town meeting, South Danvers made its first effort to 
provide aid to these families by appropriating $4,000 to the families of absent soldiers. A month 
later at a town meeting in which a total of $34,000 was appropriated to various budget items, the 
citizens approved a measure to provide an additional $14,000 for the families of volunteers. 
However, this $14,000 was to be raised through a loan until the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts provided its promised reimbursement. By August, the town continued its rhetoric 
in support of these families by approving yet another resolution; however, this one appropriated 
no money but instead pledged “her fostering care, in time of need, of the families of her brave 
soldiers.” 34 

While South Danvers women were barred from the official decision-making process, they 
were not relegated to a subservient role. During 1862 the South Danvers Ladies’ Aid Society 
played a large role in not only contributing to the war effort but also in keeping spirits high and 
encouraging all citizens, young and old, to do their part. As usual, the South Danvers Wizard 
promoted patriotic causes both in its reporting and through editorializing in its reports. 
However, it wasn’t until the summer of 1862 that the Ladies Aid Society began receiving regular 
recognition which in turn may have garnered more support for their cause. The increase in 
attention may simply be due to the fact that the military auxiliary needs they provided increased 
as fighting occurred more frequently in the warmer months and the fact that the war had grown 

33 John A. Wells, The Peabody Story. (Salem, Massachusetts: Essex Institute, 1973), 308. 

34 South Danvers Wizard , 12 February 1862, p. 2: 26 March 1862, p. 2: 20 August 1862, p. 2. 
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to an unforeseen prolonged state by the summer of 1862. 

The Ladies Aid Society originated the previous year during the initial town meeting held 
on April 24, 1861 following the attack on Fort Sumter, during which the ladies of South Danvers 
requested to meet at the Old South Church to set plans for making garments for the volunteers. 
There, donations in money, yam, flannel, and other materials were gracefully received and 
shortly thereafter they formed the Ladies Soldiers Aid Society. Its first donation consisted of a 
box with forty of each of the following: flannel shirts and drawers, handkerchiefs, towels, 
woolen and cotton hose, and bags containing needles, pins, and buttons. Throughout the war, the 
organization made large contributions of clothing, blankets, and other supplies in addition to 
$3,400 in cash donations. 35 

Between July and December 1862, the Ladies’ Aid Society recognized the myriad 
contributions of South Danvers citizens in meeting their organization’s goals. Therefore, it may 
be concluded their efforts did produce results from all ages of South Danvers. For instance, 
among the cash contributions accepted were: $2.20 in one week from a collection box placed in 
the Post Office; $8.34 the following week at the Post Office; ten boxes of lint (commonly used 
to dress soldiers’ wounds) and four dollars and fifty cents from the children of the primary 
schools to aid wounded soldiers; $4.22 from the students at Peabody High School; $204.79 in a 
single collection from the town’s churches in July; $5.50 from the Baptist Sabbath School in 
September; $50.00 from the proceeds of a lecture by a Mr. Gough; and another $155.07 from 
the South Danvers churches in mid November. 

These cash contributions were forwarded to the South Danvers Ladies Aid Society 

35 South Danvers Wizard, 24 April 1861, p. 2: 29 May 1861, p. 2. John A. Wells, The Peabody Story. (Salem, 
Massachusetts: Essex Institute, 1973), 304. 

36 South Danvers Wizard, 25 June 1862, p. 2: 16 July 1862, p. 2: 30 July 1862, p. 2: 1 October 1862, p. 2: 12 
November 1862, p. 2: 3 December 1862, p. 2. 
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“liaison” in Washington, Mrs. Joseph T. Fales, who was made the almoner of the South Danvers 
Ladies Aid Society some time during the summer of 1862. 37 Mrs. Fales first got involved in 
leading this effort when she travelled to Richmond in June 1862 to see her son who was serving 
in General Stoneman’s brigade. Shocked by the deplorable conditions facing Union wounded 
and their needs, she claimed she “cannot sleep in peace until she returns to assist in an effort to 
alleviate their sufferings by ministering to their wants.” It seems this drive stemmed from her 
desire, as an advertisement titled “Who Will Lend a Helping Hand?” was placed in her behalf in 
an early July issue of the Wizard. Aside from the dismal state of affairs conveyed through the 
advertisement and Mrs. Fales’ steadfast determination to do her part, the advertisement made 
note of the “incalculable value” the following items needed to help those stricken by wound and 
disease: 

dried meats, canned fruit, canned meats, tea, pepper [for which the poor soldier now has 
to pay one dollar for a small tin box,] cheese, ginger snaps, pocket handkerchiefs, towels, 
cotton cloth, tumblers, wash bowls, bed furniture, and a thousand little other things. 

Subsequent pleas to the citizens called for additional items, such as sheets, quilts, bedsacks, and 

blankets, and slippers as well as “alleviating” items such as wines, whiskey, and brandy. Mrs. 

Fales received her first shipment from the Ladies Aid Society on July 5, 1862. By late fall 1862 

the South Danvers Ladies’ Aid Society shipped, besides cash, boxes and barrels containing 

clothing, medical supplies, preserved fruit, and other articles needed for the sick to Mrs. Fales, 

39 

the New England Women’s Auxiliary Association, and other agents. 

Beginning in the summer of 1862, the Ladies Aid Society met for five and a half hours 
every Wednesday and Thursday for work in producing goods for the soldiers and to give out 
garments to be made by those volunteers who preferred to complete their work at home. The 

37 South Danvers Wizard , 3 September 1862, p. 2. 

38 South Danvers Wizard , 2 July 1862, p. 3. 

39 South Danvers Wizard , 12 November 1862, p. 2: 22 October 1862, p. 2. 
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South Danvers Wizard provided insight into the society’s endless efforts: 

The Ladies Society here is not inactive. Last Sunday its members were busily employed 
in providing sanitary articles for the hospitals, and two barrels of such things as are most 
needed, have been forwarded. Every day since, they meet and work for the cause, and 
other packages will go forward this week on their holy mission of relief to the suffering. 
Let there be no slackening of effort, but let these benevolent ladies be fully supplied with 
all the material they need. 40 

The society’s efforts were not only recognized by the Wizard but additionally in a resolution 
adopted during the July 11, 1862 town meeting that extended thanks to the organization’s 
“patriotic and efficient labors for the comfort and health of our gallant defenders.” 41 

In addition to the enormous efforts of the Ladies’ Aid Society, some individuals acted on 
their own to organize fundraisers, material donations, or put forth their ideas to assist the war 
effort. Three female South Danvers citizens, in conjunction with some ladies of Salem, planned 
a concert in Salem for early January 1863 in which the proceeds of the twenty-five cent ticket 
fees would be donated to the New England Women’s Auxiliary Sanitary Association “to 
continue the good work of helping the sick and wounded defenders of their country.” 42 In a 
letter to the editor of the Wizard, a writer suggested the farmers and gardeners, in conjunction 
with children, conduct a bee in which the children could pare and dry apples donated by local 
farmers. The dried apples, he claimed, would “form the basis of a very acceptable beverage for 
our sick soldiers in the hospitals.” 43 Besides these organizational efforts, numerous individuals 
made personal contributions, donating cash, ranging from twenty-five cents to one dollar, and 
potatoes to the 17 th Massachusetts Volunteers, who were suffering from diseases due to a poor 


40 South Danvers Wizard , 3 September 1862, p. 2. 

41 South Danvers Wizard , 20 August 1862, p. 2: 16 July 1862, p. 2. 

42 South Danvers Wizard , 24 December 1862, p. 2. 

43 South Danvers Wizard , 22 October 1862, p. 2. 
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vegetable diet. 44 

Whereas the data on most Essex County Ladies’ Aid Societies is sporadic and therefore 
inconclusive for comparative purposes, some notable achievements in the sparse data provides 
some semblance of South Danvers’ ladies’ patriotism. While just over $79,000 in cash and 
material contributions are credited to Essex County ladies, South Danvers supplied $3,400, or 
four percent, of the county total. However, South Danvers’ per capita rate was only fifty-six 
cents, ranking eighth out of the thirteen communities for which some data was reported. Most 
impressive were Newburyport and Middleton, whose ladies provided, respectively, $2.31 and 
$5.21 per capita 45 

While South Danvers officially “did its part” in meeting its quota, assisting families of 
soldiers through financial measures, and charitable efforts of the Ladies’ Aid Society, the town 
appears to have contributed in immeasurable ways, specifically in its patriotic rhetoric. While 
this rhetoric found in the Wizard may have supplanted financial aspirations to procure men, 
much of it was directed towards rallying the public while other times it intended to create a 
rivalry with neighboring towns to demonstrate that South Danvers was the real patriotic town. 

South Danvers, whether through oratory, public documents at a town meeting, or through 
the Wizard , espoused, bragged and took pride its patriotic efforts throughout the summer of 
1862. The town meetings, many of which were not officially sanctioned but rather gatherings to 
approve unforeseen provisions or discuss issues pertaining to the war, were particularly laced 
with patriotic rhetoric and endeavors. During several meetings, while town officials were out of 
the room drafting resolutions or convening privately on matters at hand, prominent individuals 

44 South Danvers Wizard, 29 October 1862, p. 2. 

45 John A. Wells, The Peabody Story. (Salem, Massachusetts: Essex Institute, 1973), 304. William Schouler, A 
History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: William Schouler, 
1871), 228-229, 222. 
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gave rousing speeches attuned to the citizens’ patriotism. At a meeting in early July, the 

Reverend Mr. Barber gave a speech in which his remarks were well received and frequently 

interrupted by applause. Urging the men to give their lives “for the land you love,” he tugged at 

the patriotic strings of those in attendance: “Why look back to the barbaric ages for the highest 

patriotism?...Go forth, then, at the country’s call, and the Lord cause victory to ‘perch upon your 

banners.’” At the same meeting, John W. Proctor didn’t go for the heart, but the head, reminding 

South Danvers of all it had done for the Union so far. 

The past history of this town gave full assurance that whenever the country called, her 
citizens would not be wanting in their efforts. Already had one-twentieth part of the 
entire population gone to the field of battle — many of them to death. Another twentieth 
stood ready to go as soon as wanted. For myself, I have one son there, another ready, and 
will go myself if any one will lead me, for my want of sight will forbid my going without 
such aid.” 46 

Well known citizens acted on the cause for Union and their actions set leading examples 
and inspiration for others to follow their lead. For instance, at the August 15 th meeting, 
prominent citizen Robert S. Daniels gave a speech, announcing his readiness to enlist as one of 
South Danvers’ company, and urged the importance of such a step for the cause, honor, and 
credit of the town. He then followed by giving his name first on the roll of enlistees and was 
vociferously applauded by those in attendance. The Wizard seems to imply that Mr. Daniels’ 
example caused a wave of enlistment, as it ends the article on Daniels’ actions with “...in less 
than twenty-four hours afterward about thirty men had joined the company, including some of 
our most respected, worthy, and substantial citizens.” Other prominent men led by example in 
enlisting, such as William L. Thompson, the principal of Peabody High School. At a school 
committee meeting, the members approved that his position be temporarily filled “in order that 
he may resume it upon his return” and he was commended for his “patriotic motives which have 

46 South Danvers Wizard, 16 July 1862, p. 2. 
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prompted him in taking this step.” In fact, four of the five male teachers employed in South 

Danvers enlisted in the army and the one who did not was exempted from military duty. 47 

At times, men sought to defend their honor or debate others, receiving rousing cheers 

from the crowds. For instance, during the debate between S.C. Bancroft and A.A. Abbott over 

whether to appropriate bounties to enlistees, the Wizard reported that after Mr. Bancroft finished 

his anti-bounty remarks, Mr. Abbott’s retort in support of bounties to encourage enlistment 

attained the following reaction: “...it was easy to see that by the frequent applause that he (Mr. 

Abbott) had the full sympathy of the meeting.” Later at the same meeting. Dr. S.A. Lord 

publicly defended his patriotic honor, as reported by the Wizard-. 

Dr. S.A. Lord arose to purge himself of alleged aspersions against his loyalty, which he 
said had been made by two individuals (whom he declined to name), and he offered to 
enlist after his nameless accusers had first put down their signatures. 8 

Aside from patriotic rhetoric and men leading by example to increase patriotism in South 

Danvers, the resolutions at meetings themselves often contained patriotic language. In patriotic 

symbolism promoting town unity, it was proposed at a July meeting that the following day the 

recruits who were to march to Camp Stanton in Lynnfield “be escorted thither by the citizens.” 49 

However, it was not always patriotic rhetoric or symbolism that appeared in town meeting 

documents but frequently the use of the word patriotism itself was included in several 

resolutions. For instance, a July 11 resolution, both bragging and using the word patriotism, 

passed in the following language: “ Resolved , That nobody as has our town heretofore responded 

to every call of the country in its need, it still has men of strong hands and stout hearts to do its 

full duty in the present crisis, by answering to this new call upon the patriotism of its citizens.” 50 

47 South Danvers Wizard, 20 August 1862, p. 2: 3 September 1862, p. 2. 

48 South Danvers Wizard, 20 August 1862, p. 2. 

49 South Danvers Wizard, 30 July 1862, p. 2. 

50 South Danvers Wizard, 16 July 1862, p. 2.7 
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In another resolution promoting volunteer enlistment over conscription passed on August 15 th , it 

began with the words “That it is the earnest wish of the patriotic citizens of South Danvers..In 

fact, a unanimously approved resolution on August 18 th seems intended for no other purpose than 

to imply patriotic action in all of South Danvers’ efforts to support the war: 

Voted. That the citizens of South Danvers.. .will not measure their sense of duty by their 
legal obligations, not pause to inquire whether they have done more or less than their 
neighbors: but that, like their fathers in Revolutionary days, they will do all that they 
can... in behalf of the cause of Constitutional Government, and for the salvation of their 
beloved country. 51 

In yet another resolution approved during the same meeting, the town once again directly used 
“patriotism”: 

Voted, That South Danvers, expressing in her municipal capacity, the feelings and wishes 
of her individual citizens, hereby declares her hearty appreciation of the patriotism of 
those of her sons who have enlisted and are now enlisting in defense of the Union... 52 

Furthermore, the Wizard promoted patriotism in the language it used in its reporting. In 

February, claiming that South Danvers should be an example for others, the Wizard ran an article 

titled “Patriotic Towns.” 53 The rhetoric increased throughout the summer. In July, a report from 

a town meeting concluded, “this meeting was even more determined and loyal than the first 

meeting. Sound, earnest, and effective speeches were made...and their appeals to the patriotism 

of the meeting were received with much applause.” 54 The following week, the Wizard ran a 

summary of another meeting, in which it implied the devotion and patriotism of the citizens to 

the cause of war in their numerous outpouring in attendance in short notice of the meeting: “Last 

Friday evening, after a very brief notice, of but a few hours, a large and enthusiastic gathering of 

the people of South Danvers was held at the Square, comprising, may we safely say, of 

thousands of our citizens.” The Wizard concluded the article with the patriotic rhetoric once 


51 South Danvers Wizard, 20 August 1862, p. 2. 

52 South Danvers Wizard, 20 August 1862, p. 2. 

53 South Danvers Wizard, 26 February 1862, p. 2. 

54 South Danvers Wizard, 23 July 1862, p. 2. 
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more, stating, “We have seldom attended a more patriotic meeting or where the speeches were so 
uniformly good.” 55 Again, a month later, the Wizard attributed the success of another town 
meeting to patriotism: 

The Town Hall was crowded on Friday night by a larger and more enthusiastic meeting 
of our patriotic citizens than any of those preceding it. The spirit of the meeting was fully 
up to the occasion, and it was delightful to witness the unanimity and determination 
which prevailed to maintain the honor and good name of the town as a patriotic 
community. 56 

In the same issue, another article, intended to notify the public of an ensuing meeting 
within the next week, encouraged people to attend by once more using the patriotic mantra: “It is 
important that there should be a large attendance at the Town Meeting on Monday evening 
next.. .to keep awake and alive the patriotic spirit which pervaded that assemblage [at the last 
meeting].” In yet another article in the same issue, entitled “Our Quota Under the Last Call,” the 
Wizard twice used the word patriotic to drive home its point. For instance, it credited patriotism 
for helping gamer so many volunteers in stating, “...much for the patriotic spirit of the town in 
placing so many men promptly in the field.” The article ended with a tribute to the first 
volunteers from 1861:“.. .we must not overlook the unselfish patriotism of those earlier veterans 
of the war who are now in service without the stimulus of bounties and threatened drafts. All 
honor should be first accorded to them, as they have already sustained the burden and heat of the 
day.” Even the aforementioned September article on the four South Danvers teachers who 
enlisted perpetuates the Wizard’s thirst for patriotic rhetoric in its reporting. Besides the title 
“Patriotic Teachers,” the article ended with a tribute to the patriotism of the students, ascribing 
that “the pupils are engaged in the patriotic labor of scraping lint,” a derivative from cotton that 


53 South Danvers Wizard, 30 July 1862, p. 2. 

56 South Danvers Wizard, 20 August 1862, p. 2. 
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was used to dress gunshot wounds and a staple collection item of the aid societies. 57 

Patriotic rhetoric, as witnessed at meetings, in official documents, and through the 
promotion of the Wizard, may be seen in numerous other events. Whereas some events in the 
summer of 1862 were designed to see the men off to war, some were designed with a sense of 
pomp and may be implied that such actions were designed to promote pride in South Danvers’ 
history while boosting patriotism among the citizenry. Furthermore, not only can such events be 
ascribed to South Danvers' pride, but also seems to play a role in what appeared to be a sort of 
bragging and rivalry with its neighbors. 

In early September 1862, the Wizard reported a rumor that the Danvers Light Infantry 
was going to turn out to escort the new company going soon into camp. The old Danvers Light 
Infantry was an old volunteer company, organized in 1818, and which was a prominent 
organization until a few years prior to the Civil War, when it was disbanded. Of the original 
forty-eight members, thirty-one were alive during 1862. The rumor was true, as the parade 
featured sixteen of the living old Danvers Light Infantry, whose cumulative average age was 65, 
and processed through the streets of Salem on way to the Eastern Railroad depot in that city. 
Under the Chief Marshalship of A.A. Abbott, the parade also featured a band, a few living 
veterans of the War of 1812, the volunteer engine companies, South Danvers High School boys 

58 

on foot and girls in carriages, and numerous citizens of South Danvers. 

Written by a Salem resident, the Wizard printed an account of this parade. Perhaps the 
fact it was written by a Salemite may lend more credence to its tone of pride the Wizard wished 
to convey to South Danvers citizens, reading, in part: 

The citizens of Salem had a sight of some of the public spirit of our South Danvers 

neighbors Wednesday, when a procession from that town marched through our streets to 


57 South Danvers Wizard , 20 August 1862, p. 2: 3 September 1862, p. 2. 

58 South Danvers Wizard, 3 September 1862, p. 2: 17 September 1862, p. 2. 
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the Eastern Railroad depot...The procession made an imposing appearance, and greatly 

excited the interest of our citizens. 59 

The bounty issue was a chance for South Danvers to take pride in its accomplishments 
while measuring it against some neighboring communities. While South Danvers eventually 
settled on a one hundred-fifty dollar bounty by August 1862, the Wizard seized the opportunity 
to note Salem’s lack of establishing a bounty within the same time frame as South Danvers and 
Lynnfield’s less-than-committed approach that caused them to face a shortage of recruits, despite 
proscribing exactly the same amount as South Danvers for both bounties themselves by 
September. The Wizard gleefully reported Lynnfield’s problems, noting not only that she was 
nineteen men short of meeting its quota in September but also that five of Lynnfield’s volunteers 
had joined the South Danvers Company. Furthermore, the Wizard reported, the Richardson 
Light Guard of South Reading offered inducements to Lynnfield volunteers and some in 
Lynnfield’s Centre District had already joined the Reading Light Guard. South Danvers, as 
reported in 1862 issues of the Wizard, witnessed no such obstacles. 60 

The Wizard often printed lists of recruits and articles claiming South Danvers’ 
achievements in meeting recruitment efforts and Governor Andrew’s mandated quota. Prior to 
the July 1862 call for 300,000 men, South Danvers contributed over three hundred men. In 
January 1862, the Wizard printed a “Roll of Honor” in which it not only bragged that the town 
did its part in sending 342 volunteers, but criticized other sources, such as the Boston Almanac 
crediting South Danvers with only 212 men, for printing inaccurate data on South Danvers’ 
contributions. Subsequent issues in early January 1862 printed lists of the South Danvers 
volunteers. The Wizard continued this rhetoric throughout February 1862, claiming South 
Danvers a “Banner Town” for patriotism in its number of volunteers proportional to its 

59 South Danvers Wizard, 17 September 1862, p. 2. 

60 South Danvers Wizard, 3 September 1862, p. 2. 
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population. However, it turned out the calculations were a little skewed as it surfaced that towns 
such as Middleton outpaced them proportionally to population, so the Wizard somewhat 
apologized the following week by amending its claim to state instead that South Danvers was a 
“banner town for patriotism among those exceeding six thousand inhabitants.” However, this 
bragging returned by August when the Wizard ran an article titled “What has South Danvers 
Done.” Apparently, someone at the town meeting on August 15 th claimed South Danvers had 
done no more than its neighboring towns. The Wizard retorted, “Such is not the fact. Facts and 
figures prove that according to her population or according to her number of voters, she has done 
better than any other town of her size, not even excepting patriotic Marblehead.” 61 It continued 
further, 


...no city of the Commonwealth has come up to her in proportion to population. Smaller 
towns, to their honor, have done more, but no town her equal in size has done so much. 
South Danvers has been the grand recruiting ground for Salem and has filled the ranks of 
many companies hailing from that city, so that it has come to pass that we have lost the 
credit of what we have done... We have sent forward, previous to the last calls, 341 men, 
or about one in four of our voting population...On the new calls for Three hundred 
thousand men’ South Danvers has wheeled into line her full quota and now in three days 

62 

time, she offers 52 men towards the last call. 

While South Danvers may have been ahead of the other four Essex County towns roughly its size 
(Andover, Beverly, Danvers, and Marblehead), by the end of the war South Danvers outpaced 

63 

only Andover in furnishing a larger percentage of its population for the army (12.3% to 7.2%). 

At several other junctures throughout 1862, the Wizard promoted South Danvers’ 
commitment to doing its part in providing men by the simple measure of occasionally printing 
statistics on South Danvers recruitment numbers. In late July, the Wizard reported from the town 
meeting in which George Nelson stated one-half of South Danvers’ quota had been attained. In 


61 South Danvers Wizard, 22 January 1862, p. 2: 19 February 1862, p. 2: 26 February 1862, p. 2. 

62 South Danvers Wizard, 20 August 1862, p. 2. 

63 See appendix on Towns of 4,500 to 7,500 Inhabitants for complete data 
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early August, the Wizard reported troop credits to the town, as some men from Rockport were 

added to the South Danvers Company and “will be a credit to our town.” By August 20 th , it was 

reported South Danvers’ first quota for the nine months volunteers was now full. In early 

September, the Wizard reported not only a specific list of each volunteer to fill the nine months 

quota but also a statistical list of all the South Danvers enrolled militia. This list credited South 

Danvers with 254 men presently in service out of the eligible 948 South Danvers men between 

18 and 45 years of age (27%). 64 Furthermore, the Wizard ran an article the following week that 

maintained South Danvers’ superiority to its neighbors in meeting its commitment to the Union: 

Well may we congratulate ourselves that our good town has so nobly done her duty, and 
more than was required of her, in answer to the calls of the President? While other towns 
and cities are struggling and beating up for recruits, ours are all, and more than all, 
furnished and organized. South Danvers has thus sustained her revolutionary renown. 65 

Even the number of exemptions printed in the paper can be viewed as South Danvers 

bragging. Exemptions could be granted for medical reason, and it was abused throughout the 

Union quite frequently as a means for men to avoid service. Of the neighboring towns and cities 

listed in September 1862, South Danvers came in near last in the number of men claiming 

exemption and had the fewest exemptions if accounted for proportionally to population. The list 

was as follows: Lynn 324, Salem 236, Marblehead 115, Danvers 44, Saugus 30, Swampscott 20, 

South Danvers 15, Nahant 12, and Lynnfield 4. While the Wizard printed no other exemption 

figures about South Danvers for 1862, it seized the opportunity to embarrass Lynnfield a month 

later with a scathing article in which fifty-two Lynnfield men were exempted by a doctor within 

six hours. Mockingly, the article featured the headline, “Lynnfield. Bad state of Health - A 

Town of Invalids.” The most devious part, as reported, was that this mass-exemption occurred 

so Lynnfield could meet its quota. Lynnfield would have met its quota by reducing its number of 

64 South Danvers Wizard, 30 July 1862, p. 2: 13 August 1862, p. 2: 20 August 1862, p. 2: 3 September 1862, p. 2. 

65 South Danvers Wizard, 10 September 1862, p. 2. 
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able-bodied men if thirty-eight men could be exempted. Ironically, the exemption of fifty-two 
actually created a surplus for Lynnfield. The apparent ruse was mocked in closing, as the 
Wizard states, “The [Lynnfield] farmers are busy harvesting, and the exempts are not feeling as 
bad as they did [a few days ago].” 66 

Not shy about claiming its honor as a patriotic or, as the Wizard labeled it, “banner” 

town. South Danvers approved a resolution on August 18 th that suggested they had no qualms 

with measuring their contributions with those of the surrounding communities: 

Voted, That the citizens of South Danvers... will not measure their sense of duty by their 
legal obligations, nor pause to inquire whether they have done more or less than their 
neighbors... 

Perhaps the most egregious example of claiming patriotic status by discrediting other 
communities appeared throughout the fall of 1862 when a scandal erupted on the pages of the 
Wizard in which Salem, like Lynnfield before it, was accused of cheating its way to meet its state 
mandated quota. 

On October 22, 1862, an article titled “How was it?” appeared in the Wizard. It began by 
rehashing the tale of Salem’s summer-long inability to meet its quota, stating “We well 
remember the time when there was no little flurry among her inhabitants on account of the 
paucity of enlistments, and it was acknowledged, as well as feared, that she was very far behind 
other places in making up her number of enlisted men.” The article continued, rather 
sarcastically, “The City Council was in a panic, the Mayor...looked anxious up to the very 
eleventh hour. All at once, to the great surprise of her own citizens as well as of everybody else, 
it came out that her name...Ted all the rest!’” Inquisitive as to how this could have miraculously 
occurred, the Wizard closed the article asking the Salem press to explain how this could have 


66 South Danvers Wizard, 24 September 1862, p. 2: 22 October 1862, p. 2. 
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happened. 67 

The next week the Wizard printed a follow up to this “miracle” in Salem. Stating first 

that their call for an explanation had not been answered, the article went further defending its 

right to demand an inquiry: “It is a fair enquiry [sic] to make, inasmuch as the standing of our 

towns and cities in the scale of patriotic effort is a matter of just pride to their citizens.” In an 

attempt to prod Salem to answer, the Wizard made an accusation suggesting the quota may have 

been met so suddenly through devious number crunching: 

Did Salem have credit, as three years’ men, for the Cadets and Mechanic Light Infantry 
who served a few months [at the beginning of the war] at Fort Warren? It is well known 
that a large part of these companies are not Salem men, but belong to neighboring towns. 
There is a good sprinkling of South Danvers men in these companies, for which we have 
no credit. If Salem claims all those who depart from her borders, why may not 
Lynnfield, Wenham and Boxford do the same? Each of these towns has sent its thousands 
to the field, yet they do not count in their quota. Why not, if Salem can claim the Fort 
Warren troops? Will our Salem friends inform us if we are wrong in our surmises? 68 

Although the Wizard received its reply from the Salem Gazette, it was not happy in 

reporting that its accusation seemed to be true. The Salem Gazette did not deny that the Salem 

men at Fort Warren, the earlier enlistees prior to the Commonwealth’s mandated quotas, were 

counted as three years’ men. Furthermore, the Wizard claimed if Salem were allowed to get 

away with such skewing of the numbers, why couldn’t South Danvers do the same and report a 

surplus? Three weeks later, the Wizard was happy to report the conclusion of its inquiry that it 

had been revealed that Salem actually fell short of its quota by almost one hundred men. Once 

again hyping the Essex County rivalry by boasting South Danvers’ contributions and patriotism, 

the Wizard stated, “We think, however, that the number of men we have sent to the war, shows 

that we are ahead of most of our neighbor towns and cities. It was by this mode of 

estimating...that Salem had a surplus, while South Danvers fell behind her requisite number. 

67 South Danvers Wizard, 22 October 1862, p. 2. 

68 South Danvers Wizard, 29 October 1862, p. 2. 
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The boot is now on the other leg.” Taking one final jab at other communities, while placing 
South Danvers on a pedestal, the Wizard ran a breakdown of Essex County deficiencies in 
meeting the quota near the Salem quota scandal article. While reporting zero deficiencies for 
South Danvers and ninety-five for Salem, it listed twenty-one other Essex County towns, ranging 
in deficiencies from as little as one to as many as seventy-seven. 69 In fact, the Wizard's report on 
Salem deficiencies proves true, as Salem appropriated ten thousand dollars at its November 25 th 
meeting to encourage recruiting and raised its bounties for three years men from $100 to $225. 
If Salem was still attempting to meet its first quota, the Wizard must have been correct in 
accusing Salem of fraudulent returns. 70 

In analyzing data for the thirty-four Essex County municipalities, one discovers South 
Danvers “did its part,” but the Wizard's self-aggrandizing stance appears to be greatly 
exaggerated, whereas other existing data seems intentionally omitted from its reporting due to its 
undermining nature. 

While Essex County procured 20,917 men for the cause of the Union, several towns and 
cities surpassed South Danvers in contributing a larger percentage of its population. 71 The rate 
of enlistment proportional to population ranges from Wenham’s astonishingly high 25% to 
Andover’s paltry 7%, whereas the county average sits at 12.24%. South Danvers, however, 
more deserves the “Banner City of Mediocrity” as its percentage (12.30%) ranks right above the 
county average. When ranked against its five bordering neighbors (Danvers, Lynn, Lynnfield, 
Middleton, and Salem), only Lynnfield (10.48%) sent a smaller percentage of its population than 
South Danvers to fight for the Union. If one were to use the South Danvers Wizard's 

69 South Danvers Wizard, 5 November 1862, p. 2: 26 November 1862, p. 2. 

70 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 237. 

71 Due to fluctuations in town population between 1860 and 1865, for purposes henceforth all data will be analyzed 
based on the 1865 census. This seems more appropriate because it reflects accurately demographics at the end of 
the Civil War. 
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classification of towns of similar size, the comparable towns would be Andover, Beverly, 
Danvers, and Marblehead, all with populations within 1,300 of South Danvers’ 6,050. Of these 
comparatively-sized towns, only Andover, who brought up the rear for the entire county, 
procured less of its population than South Danvers. 72 

While the Wizard repeatedly boasted of South Danvers’ exceeding its quota, one may 
further analyze just how devoted South Danvers’ men were to risking their lives for the Union. 
Of important note is the fact that all thirty-four Essex County municipalities exceeded its quota. 
In fact, with the exception of twelve small towns, every city and town in the Commonwealth 
furnished a surplus over all demands. While it is difficult to ascertain a standard number of each 
town’s quota, especially considering a ruse such as Lynnfield’s exemption farce, one may 
determine a percentage of surplus by dividing the number above the quota by the number of men 
who enlisted. On average, Essex County towns exceeded its quota by 8%, led by Bradford’s 
19% surplus and brought up by, not surprisingly, Lynnfield’s 4%. However, for the Wizard’s 
lengthy criticism of Lynnfield’s “invalid” populace, South Danvers did not exceed its quota (7% 
surplus) to a degree significantly higher than Lynnfield. However, when applying the Wizard’s 
barometer of towns with 6,000 inhabitants. South Danvers’ below-county average 7% surplus- 
quota rate again fell short of banner status as “patriotic” Marblehead exceeded its share by 9% 
and Beverly topped the list of such sized towns achieving a 12% surplus. 

If the data appears to be undermining South Danvers’ banner title one may turn to the 
Wizard’s other patriotic barometers, such as money appropriated by the city and contributed by 
private citizens. While Essex County municipalities appropriated $1,444,077 toward war 

72 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 171-252. 

7j William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 17, 171-252. 
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expenditures, large cities such as Lynn ($162,107) far outspent their less populated neighbors 
such as Nahant ($6,508). A more accurate analysis of town and city appropriations emerges 
when analyzing the expenditures per capita. As a county, the region’s war appropriations 
amounted to $8.62 per capita. Assuming South Danvers falls in the category of an average town, 
one would use this average figure of $8.62 per person to calculate South Danvers appropriations 
should have exceeded just over $52,000. However, South Danvers appropriated only $32,600 to 
the war - nearly $20,000 less than the county average would assume. Per capita, South Danvers 
spent only $5.39 towards war expenditures, a spending rate that eclipsed only four of the other 
thirty-three municipalities. While this spending would not constitute any nomination for 
“Banner Town,” at least the town outspent its chief rival Salem by thirty-five cents ($5.39 per 
capita to $5.04 per capita). 74 

The appropriations, however, may be deceiving in terms of the town’s efforts. For 
instance, cross-town rival Salem supplemented some of its public funding through private 
donations amounting to $16,000. Likewise, South Danvers residents donated $23,000, which 
was not subsidized by the town coffers. Only Lynn’s citizens ($26,000) trumped South Danvers 
in private contributions. Although the data is sparse (only eight of the thirty-four municipalities 
reported private donations) it may be surmised that due to wealthy individuals’ contributions, 
they absorbed costs that would have been passed on to the taxpayers by forcing these cities and 
towns to appropriate more money. This notion appears accurate for the leading private funding 
communities (Lynn, South Danvers, and Salem), all ranking in the bottom nine in per capita 
public appropriations. Furthermore, if one assumes South Danvers would have appropriated the 
$23,000 in private contributions, that would raise its per capita spending to $9.19, above the 

74 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 171-252. 
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county average, moving it from the bottom tier to the middle tier in county rankings. Applying 
the same calculations to the “towns of 6,000 inhabitants” measure, South Danvers would move 
from last place to second in per capita spending, trailing only patriotic Marblehead’s double 
county average per capita appropriations ($18.93). 75 

Wrapping up the statistical analysis, one may also analyze the Wizard's exaggerations in 
the contributions of the Ladies’ Aid Society. According to the reports of 1866, nearly every 
Essex County city and town boasted of an active Ladies’ Aid Society, Soldiers’ Aid Society, or 
similar organization, but only thirteen of the thirty-four municipalities reported financial data. 
While incomplete, these figures demonstrate South Danvers ranked above the county average. 
However, since the societies’ functioning purpose was to furnish medicine, clothing, food, and 
other useful material for bodily and spiritual comfort, it seems unfair to measure these 
contributions merely in financial terms. 

The town of South Danvers, which would incorporate as the town of Peabody shortly 
after the war in 1868, reflects the typical war experience of many Massachusetts communities. 
Above all. South Danvers reflects the American attitude encapsulating the public during most 
wars: Thriving on a heightened sense of duty to country and broad based patriotism. South 
Danvers not only supported citizens and soldiers alike, but they sacrificed want for the needs of 
others in order to achieve the ultimate goal of victory, especially in the heavily active year of 
1862. While it may not have been either a conscious or concerted effort, it appears a three¬ 
pronged attack hyping hometown contributions in terms of revenue raised, patriotic rhetoric 
espoused, and a competitive rivalry established with surrounding communities played a 
significant role in supporting the Civil War by men and women, young and old. While one may 

75 William Schouler, A History of Massachusetts in the Civil War: Vol. II Towns and Cities. (Boston, Massachusetts: 
William Schouler, 1871), 171-252. 
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acknowledge the biases prevalent in an ethnocentric perspective whose evidence derives from 
self-promotion, in certain terms, the Wizard's historical data supports South Danvers’ claim as 
the “Banner Town” of Essex County. However, contradictory outside data undermines the South 
Danvers Wizard's claim to the title. Whether compared to all of Essex County, her immediate 
neighbors, or towns of similar size, South Danvers fell short of others’ contributions. Despite the 
Wizard’s selective reporting in asserting unsurpassed contributions and propagating a perception 
of patriotism. South Danvers may need to postpone the flag raising ceremony and reconsider 
flying “Banner Town” over its terrain. 
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Appendix A: 

Essex County By Comparison 
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Appendix B: 

Essex County Towns 4,500 to 7,500 Inhabitants 
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Appendix C: 

Towns Bordering South Danvers 
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